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COMMON SENSE. 

By Mrs. M. Wolryche- Whitmore. 

WE often make use of the term “ Common Sense ” when we 
^sh to express the power which people possess, in very 
different degrees, of rapidly giving a correct judgment m the 
affairs of every-day life. When the subject is considered 
further, however, we find that this definition does not quite 
cover all the senses in which the term is employed. l<or 
instance, the philosophical term Common Sense denotes the 
acceptance of certain convictions or beliefs, common to all, 
and never called in question, of which the only foundation is 
found in the constitution of our own minds. Such is the 
belief in our own present existence, in our own personal 
identity, in the existence of the external world and several 
similar convictions. The origin of such beliefs is a disputed 
point; some believe them to be the result of innumerable 
small personal experiences, many of them forgotten, and of 
the experiences of others which they have communicated to 
us. Others maintain that there is in the human mind an 
intuitive sense of the truth of these and similar beliefs, and 
that they develop with the expanding intellect, without any 
need of experience to convince us of them. 

There is a third explanation offered us, which seems to 
reconcile these opposite views. The power to generalize 
from our experiences is one which demands a certain amount 
of development — little children do not generalize ; the mind 
of the child, “ like that of the untutored savage, dwells 
minutely on the particular , long before any idea of the 
general occurs to it ; whilst a far higher development is 
required for it to pass from the general to the universal , to 
extend its conceptions from the experiential sphere of the 
actual to the imaginary range of the possible.” Does not 
this process go on in the race, as well as in the individual r 
The experiences of our forefathers being thus embodied in our 
constitution, makes self-evident to us truths that had to be 
gained originally by separate judgments of individual ex- 
periences. Our acceptance of these “ self-evident ” truths 
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determination of the first, or philosophical, form of Common 
■ ense, our acceptance of “self-evident’’ facts being a part 
of our nature and only secondarily dependent upon our own 
'•xperience and the instruction of others. Secondly, upon 
f arly external influences ; and these, modifying our original 
constitution, combine with it to form the ordinary Common 
Sense which rules our daily words and actions. The third 
factor is our own power of self-direction ; and this, while it 
greatly affects the ordinary form, rules almost exclusively the 
third, or special, form of Common Sense— that which results 
from culture in special directions. 

Just as in acquiring a new game or exercise every 
movement at first requires special care and attention, bul 
e ventually comes to be performed automatically, so with 
Common Sense. At first all the intermediate steps of 
reasoning have to be consciously thought out, but by use tin 
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,. mns Further, just as some movements, &c., 
"ural ViJn'fsuch, for instance, as walking erect), and 
a e consequently, learnt easily and universally, so some 
S, of judgments are natural to us and are eamly and 
universally formed. The “self-evident truths of philo- 
sophical Common Sense, for instance, are recognized and 
accepted by minds not sufficiently developed to have arrived 
at them by their own individual efforts, had the power of 
apprehending them not been a part of the inherited constitution 
of the race, acquired by the experience of many generations. 

The formation of sound common-sense judgments is not 
by any means confined to persons of great learning or 
culture, indeed, these are perhaps less noted for their Common 
Sense than others of smaller attainments. It has been 
suggested, as one reason for this, that when the attention is a 
good deal limited to one or two special fields of study, the 
exercise of judgment in more ordinary matters is weakened 
by disuse. 

In scientific matters the judgments of Common Sense, even 
without any special culture, have great weight. For example, 
in deciding the origin of the “ flint implements,” the question 
as to whether their peculiar shape can be the result of 
accident becomes a question of ordinary Common Sense ; as 
more and more of them are found, the possibility of their 
having acquired their peculiar shape by accident becomes 
less and less, but is entirely a question for Common Sense, as 
there is no logical proof of their being the work of man. 

In mathematics, though strict reasoning guides each step, 
yet the axioms are unprovable except by Common Sense, 
and each step is accepted only on the grounds of its self- 
evidence. The more advanced mathematician need not go 
through every step ot the preliminary reasoning, but is able 
to take as self-evident, in virtue of his previous training, 
truths which to the untrained mind would not be so. Geology 
is_a science of Common Sense, its assertions being the result 
of explanations of past changes from observation of forces 
now at work around us. 

The judgments of Common Sense are not always based 
upon assignable reasons, but are not the less trustworthy. 
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e y er y P° lnt of view > and seem no nearer to a solution. 
What does the physiological view of Common Sense lead us 
to do in such vexed questions ? When we were considering 
the subject of memory, we saw that very often when our 
efforts to recall a circumstance were all in vain, our best plan 
was to leave the automatic action of the mind to work out 
the desired end by itself without interference on our part, 
and this we found generally resulted in the unexpected 
finding, after an interval, of the idea we sought. 

We are advised to take a somewhat similar course in 
difficult points calling for wise common-sense judgments. 
When the matter has been carefully considered by ourselves, 
and thoroughly discussed with others who are competent to 
advise us, it is best, when such a course is possible, to put 
the whole question aside for some time, and turn our atten- 
tion to wholly different subjects. This gives time for the 
automatic action of the mind — it goes on undisturbed by the 
heat of argument and unfatigued by worry, and works out 
from the many considerations and motives which have veen 
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brought before us, the right solution ; when alter a„ interval 
we ur again to the vexed question, there is the common- 
Znse judgment all ready to our hand, and we accept « 

W As OU !ht eS automatic action of the brain works on lines 
previously laid down by us consciously, in our voluntary 
trains of thought it follows that our automatic judgments 
will be valuable and trustworthy only in so far as our 
habitual and voluntary modes of thought are carefully and 
conscientiously directed. If our inclinations are permitted 
to rule our judgments, and our prejudices are given full sway 
in our ordinary brain-actions, no doubt our automatic judg- 
ments will be no more worth having than these are. 

If we wish to cultivate Common Sense, we must in the first 
place cultivate “ the habit of honestly seeking for truth — 
dismissing prejudice, setting aside self-interest, searching 
out all that can be urged on each side of the question at 
issue, endeavouring to assign to every fact and argument its 
real value, and then weighing the two aggregates against 
each other with judicial impartiality. For in proportion to 
the steadiness with which this course is volitionally pursued, 
must be its effectiveness in shaping the mechanism whose 
automatic action constitutes the “ unconscious thinking,” of 
which the results express themselves in our common-sense 
judgments.” 

If we habitually seek the truth, and honestly wish to try 
e\er_\ question by a standard of right and wrong, our 
judgments will generally be right, even though we may not 
be able to give our reasons for them. A learned judge is 
said to have given the following advice to a younger friend, 
newly appointed : “ Never give reasons for your decisions ; 

) our judgments will very probably be right, but your reasons 
will almost certainly be wrong.” We must all be familiar 
^ e e( that, though we do not know why y we are 
very strongly in favour of, or against, some course of action 
or some individual. Indeed, the rhyme— 

I he reason why, I cannot tell, 

And yet I know, and know full well, 

I do not like you, Doctor Fell,” 

actions^&c.^ 1 < ' 1 "' KS Very often towards persons, plans, 
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